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the well-known instruments for bringing the many under the do- 
minion of the few. War is the true nurse of executive aggrandize- 
ment. In war, a physical force is to be created ; and it is the ex- 
ecutive will that is to direct it. The public treasures are to be 
unlocked ; and it is the executive hand which is to dispense them. 
The honors and emoluments of office are to be multiplied ; and it is 
the executive patronage under which they are to be enjoyed. It is 
in war, finally, that laurels are to be gathered ; and it is the execu- 
tive brow they are to encircle. The strongest passions and most 
dangerous weaknesses of the human breast, — ambition, avarice, van- 
ity, the honorable or the venial love of fame, — are all in conspiracy 
against the desire and the duty of peace. Hence it has grown into 
an axiom, that it is the executive department of power most distin- 
guished by its propensity to war ; and hence the practice of all 
states, in proportion as they are free, to disarm this propensity of 
its influence. In war, too, the discretionary power of the executive 
is extended; and all the means of seducing the mind, are added 
to those of subduing the force of the people. No nation could 

PRESERVE ITS FREEDOM IN THE MIDST OF CONTINUED WARFARE. 

These truths are well established." 



IS WAR THE WAY TO GET PEACE? 

So our rulers said at the outset of this war ; and the sentiment was 
echoed and re-echoed over the land by all its abettors, and by a multitude 
even of its opponents. We were going " lo conquer a peace ; " and it was 
very confidently predicted that Mexico, as soon as she should witness a 
full display of our overwhelming strength along her borders, on her very 
soil, would soon come to her senses, get down upon her knees to beg our 
pardon, and gladly accept offers of peace on almost any terms. Some 
swaggeringly said, that all her troops would take to their heels at the bare 
sight of a single battalion from the United States ; and even the responsi- 
ble abettors of this war assured us that it might perhaps end in a single 
month, probably would in sixty days, and beyond all doubt in ninety — at 
most only a ninety-days' wonder for the newspapers to report, the people 
to stare at, and the world to talk about. 

Such was the prediction ! and what has been, or what is likely to be, the 
result ? The war has now (October, 1847) continued eighteen months, six 
times as long as its most cautious abettors fixed as its ultimate limit ; and 
where are we now? Apparently farther from an amicable adjustment than 
before the war began, and certainly in a condition far less favorable to a 
satisfactory, stable, lasting peace between the two republics. Mexico, 
even after her worst reverses, will scarcely deign to negotiate for peace on 
any terms, but resorts to the most desperate measures for prolonging the 
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struggle to the last drop of her blood. Every blow we strike, the most 
complete and signal success of our troops, apparently serves only to put 
farther and still farther off the prospect of a cordial, permanent peace. It 
has thus far been a bootless, suicidal game of blood ; and every day's con- 
tinuance of the war has served to plunge us deeper and deeper in difficul- 
ties. 

At length, Mexico is captured, and our troops are holding the ruffian's 
sway of brute force over its inhabitants, and revelling, if they choose, and 
can find them, in the Halls of the Montezumas. Well, what now ? This 
achievement was to be the end of the war, a point at which we could enforce 
a peace at will ; but is it so ? Far enough from it. The Mexicans, from 
some motive or other, consent now to hear our request and propositions fo r 
peace, as if we were the vanquished party, sueing for the best terms we 
could get ; but, with his hand on their capitol, and his foot on their very 
necks, our victorious general can extort from them hardly so good terms as 
might before the war have been obtained without wasting on our part alone 
a hundred millions of money, and some twenty or thirty thousand lives. 
Every step of the war has served only to increase the difficulties of such a 
peace as both parties profess to desire; and, if things could possibly be 
put back where they were before the war began, it would cost our rulers, 
in the way of diplomacy, not half the effort they must now make, perhaps 
all in vain, to secure a peace on any terms. Indeed, it may well be doubt- 
ed whether we must not, even if we should fight twenty years longer, close 
the war without any formal treaty of peace, as we did in the case of the 
poor Seminoles, simply by sheathing the sword, and resolving to continue 
the worse than useless struggle no longer. Such is the suicidal folly of 
war. 

On this point we have little need of authority ;-yet we may well quote 
the opinions of a few competent judges :— 

" Dates from the city of Mexico," says a New Orleans paper, " have been 
received ; and, notwithstanding their dissensions among themselves, all 
classes would appear to unite in denouncing every idea of a peace with 
the United States — the majority of them will not even listen to overtures 
until every hostile foot is removed from the sacred soil of Mexico. They 
now talk boldly of bleeding, dying and being buried amid the ruins of the 
city of Mexico, rather than have its streets and gorgeous palaces polluted 
by "'los Yankees.'" 

The N. O. Picayune, of a date still later, says, " it is the opinion of offi- 
cers just returned from Mexico — and we may mention the name of General 
Patterson in this connection — that the probability of conquering a peace 
upon the plan of warfare hitherto pursued is slender indeed." 

" Peace with Mexico," says the Rochester Democrat, " is probably more 
remote than ever. Since the battle of Cerro Gordo, the march of General 
Scott has been a triumphal progress. Every city and town has surrendered 
without resistance, and the people have submitted to foreign rule in sullen 
silence. Still, the spirit of the nation is not broken. The prospects of 
peace grow more and more obscure every day. The Mexicans are con- 
vinced that they cannot cope with us in the open field. They appear de- 
termined to let us overrun the country, and, by organizing a new system of 
resistance, to render our stay there as uncomfortable as possible. We 
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have no expectation that the Mexicans will accept the terms of peace we 
may feel disposed, in the flush of triumph, to dicate from the walls of the 
Capital. They are a weak, but at the same time, a proud and haughty 
nation, and extremely revengeful withal. The desire of vengeance, and 
the power of endurance they possess, will lead them to reject all overtures 
of peace. The race from which they are descended has ever been dis- 
tinguished for strong attachment to country. They have never been able 
to resist, in the open field, the more vigorous hordes sent forth by a more 
energetic race ; and, although they have been subdued and awed into sub- 
mission for a short season, they have never been conquered. The history 
of the Spanish or Celtiberian race proves this. No foreign army ever 
made a permanent conquest in a country inhabited by them. The war 
with Mexico will become a war of races. Personal hatred will stimulate 
national vengeance. The mass of the Mexican people, ignorant of the 
causes of the war, regard us as a nation of marauders, who are desirous 
only of conquering their country. It will take a great while to disabuse 
their minds of this opinion. Animated by national pride, and trembling 
with fears for their personal safety, they will continue to resist till we be- 
come wearied out. The war will cost us rivers of blood, and we shall 
reap a harvest of— glory ! " 



RESOLUTIONS ON PEACE. 

I. Br Political Bodies. — Political action so seldom originates or 
furthers any. work of thorough reform, that we now allude to it merely 
as an index to the state of feeling in some sections of our country re- 
specting our conflict with Mexico. Legislatures and political meetings in 
different States of New England have passed resolves against this war; 
but we will chronicle, as the strongest specimens, two resolutions adopted, 
with very decisive majorities, by both houses of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature : — 

" Resolved, That the present war with Mexico has its primary cause in 
the unconstitutional annexation of the foreign State of Texas ; that it was 
unconstitutionally commenced by the order of the President, to General 
Taylor, to take military possession of the territory in dispute between the 
United States and Mexico, and in the occupation of Mexico ; and that it is 
now waged by a powerful nation against a weak neighbor, unnecessarily 
and without just cause, at immense cost of treasure and life, for the dis- 
memberment of Mexico, and for the conquest of a portion of her territory, 
from which slavery has already been excluded, with the triple object of ex- 
tending slavery, of strengthening the " Slave Power," and of obtaining 
the control of the Free States, under the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Resolved, That such a war of conquest, so hateful in its objects, so 
wanton, unjust and unconstitutional in its origin and character, must be 
regarded as a war against freedom, against humanity, against the Union, 
against the constitution, and against (lie Free States ; and that a regard for- 
the true interests and the highest honor of the country, not less than the 
impulses of Christian duty, should arouse all good citizens to join in efforts 
to arrest this war, and, in every just way, aiding the country to retire from 
the position of aggression which it now occupies towards a weak, distrac- 
ted neighbor, and sister republic. 

The resolutions, proposed by Mr. Keyes, along with his very able and 
searching Report on the War, and adopted by the House of Representa- 
tives, were so amended by the Senate as to lose no small part of their pun- 
gency ; and yet, in their original form, they hardly came up to what we 
know to be the general sentiment of Massachusetts on the subject. 
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